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announcing that she was not making any changes in her
cabinet. Her dislike of Bartenstein was well known.
She had bitterly resented his attitude towards Francis
when he had forced him to sign the document giving up
Lorraine. Even Bartenstein, however, was not dis-
missed. On the contrary, until the end of the War of
the Austrian Succession in 1748, he was one of her most
trusted advisers. She knew that his experience would
be useful to her, Already her head was ruling her
personal likes and dislikes. She was far-sighted, for she
could not afford to have it said in her own territories
or abroad that drastic reorganisations were occurring in
Vienna. There were too many people in Europe waiting
to hear that the government in Austria had collapsed,
that the Pragmatic Sanction had proved to be a farce.

If her old advisers could not give her any advice or
help, she had no intention of letting them harm her
cause, either directly or indirectly. She frightened her
lazy ministers by her own tremendous capacity for work.
They had begun by treating her as a " woman in delicate
condition," but she soon taught them to fear her per-
severance. She was frankly dissatisfied with their long
discussions of the problems of government. She pre-
ferred to read original documents herself. " She hardly
had time to sleep or eat."

Though she continued throughout her life to devote
much of her energy to smaller problems, she now fully
realised that there was only one outstanding task before
her* She knew that she must above all be unanimously
acclaimed and accepted by her own subjects, and that
other European Powers must be made to ratify the Prag-
matic Sanction in deed as they had done on paper.

Historians, writing about her after she became a
great Queen, often tend to make light of her domestic